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LANGUAGES FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES: 
PRACTICE AND THEORY 

by 

Meriel Bloor and Thomas Bloor 



0 INTRODUCTION 

In this paper we look at practice and theory in 
the teaching of Languages for Specific Purposes 
(LSP); in particular, we are concerned with the 
ways in which the LSP experience compels a new 
evaluation of certain theoretical positions in Ap- 
plied Linguistics and Second Language Acquisition. 

Most of our experience and exemplification 
comes from the field of English for Specific Pur- 
poses (ESP), but at the theoretical level we are 
concerned with the teaching and learning of Ian- 
guage t and our conclusions can be generalized for 
any language, not only English* We begin by look- 
ing at the rapid recent development of ESP and 
discuaaing reasons that have been offered for this* 
We propose, however, that, although ESP is "a 
pragmatic approach to a developing situation", as 
Mackay and Mountford (1978, p.l) put it, *«ve need 
to investigate more than practice and practical in- 
fluences in order to account for its success. 

Practice in LSP teaching, in England and over- 
seas, frequently differs considerably from that 
proposed by language teaching theorists* In this 
paper, we consider two areas where this difference 
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is clearly apparent* Broadly* these concern ques- 
tions of the grading and specificity of the lan- 
guage that learners are exposed to on a course 
(the "linguistic input"). LSP practice tends to- 
wards the use of specific language and "difficult" 
(although relevant) linguistic input, where ad cur- 
rent acquisition theory tends towards the view that 
input should be immediately comprehensible but a 
little beyond the learner's present competence (see, 
for example, Krashen 1985, p.2). In addition, ap- 
plied linguistic theory still clings to the Common 
Core Hypothesis {or rather - as we explain - a 
corrupted version of the Common Core Hypothesis)! 
holding that something called "general English" will 
necessarily take first place chronologically in the 
learning of a language. 

We claim that courses designed to fulfil specific 
needs, drawing on specific language, can lead to 
the acquisition of general linguistic competence, 
but also that the effective use of language in spe- 
cific situations often requires more than "acquired" 
linguistic competence. It also requires knowledge 
of learned systems. We explain how certain estab- 
lished theories are challenged by this view. 

In 1980, Robinson expressed the view that "in 
ELT, and more particularly in ESP, linguistic and 
applied linguistic theory lags behind teaching and 
learning practice" (p.32). While her position Is 
probably no longer tenable with respect to linguis- 
tic theory (particularly in view of the developments 
In discourse analysis and pragmatics), we argue 
that Et 1b still the case that applied linguistic the- 
ory in some respects lags behind ESP practice. 
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1 THE SUCCESS OF ESP 



There can be little dcubt that ESP is successful 
ae an approach to English Language Teaching* 
Leaving aatde for a while the question of what we 
can attribute that aucceaa to, let ue briefly con- 
aider some of the recent developmental 

Robinson (1980) described the rapid growth 
that had taken place in tha previous ten to fifteen 
years in the field of ESP, and thia growth has not 
diminished since then. It csn be messured in 
terms of the number of ESP couraea, publicationa, 
and teacher training programmes sround the world. 
Univoraitiea everywhere now offer non-degree 
courses in English for various academic purposes 
land often in other languages ss well), and the 
teaching of languagea for buaineaa purpoaea ia be- 
coming increaaingly important aa a part of manage- 
ment training. 

In the caae of publications, John Swales, who 
aet up the firat archive of papera on ESP, firat at 
the Univeraity of Khartoum and later at Aaton Uni- 
versity) illustratea the expanaion with the following 
chart of the approximate number of acqutaitjons 
{Swalea 1985, p.x): 



Dale 


Number of 


1972 


30 


1975 


60 


1978 


150 


1981 


400 


1984 


1300 



In the pattt five year* ESP magazinea and journal a 
around the world have ftourtahed, albeit with amall 
circulations! and a major international journal (the 
ESP Journal, Waahington) haa been established* 
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There are now at least two master's degree courses 
in Britain with major components in ESP, and ESP 
is available as an option on most Applied Lin- 
guistics MA courses. The growth in ESP textbook 
production, something many publishers said would 
never happen, has, of course, been phenomenal. 



2 THE DEVELOPMENT OP ESP 

ESP, particularly English for Commercial Pur- 
poses, has ita origins doep in the history of lan- 
guage teaching (see llowatt 1984, p.2 18), but here 
we consider factors which have contributed to its 
recent development. 

In many countries where, in the mid twentieth 
century, English still had an imperialist role, a re- 
sentment towards the learning of the language 
grew rapidly, particularly among the politicized 
students of newly independent countries in Africa, 
who were seeking to assert their own cultural 
identities. Since they did not wish to identify with 
the culture, language or literature of the previous 
ruling power, English was welcome only as a means 
to an end, - that is, if it could contribute to eco- 
nomic, political and technological independence. 
Thus, English as a means of access to science, 
technology, business, international law and world 
diplomacy was encouraged, whereas traditional uni- 
versity English (literature or language for access 
to European culture) was devalued and became pe- 
ripheral. 

A related roaeon for the growth of ESP wa« an 
economic one. A rapid increase in numbers in the 
education system necessitated a reduction in Eng- 
lish as the medium of instruction at primary and 
secondary level, but because English remains the 



ltnguu franca of academic and professional life* it 
1b a prerequisite for tertiary students. Because of 
the shortage of resources (particularly of time and 
well-qualifjed teachers), it became essential to es- 
tablish priorities in education. This led to argu- 
ments for ESP courses on the basis of priority 
("We don't have time to teach everything") and 
consequently on the basis of target need ("We 
teach the skills that are most important for their 
course/ job"). 

It is, of course, learners' needs that have most 
often been offered as the justification for ESP 
courses and that have provided the most popular 
definition of the subject, that given by Munby 
(1978, p.2); 

ESP courses are those where the syllabus and 
materials are determined in alt essentials by the 
prior analysis of the communication needs of 
the learner. 



It is claimed that courses baaed on Needs 
Analysis are more efficient because they get their 
priorities right, and also, as a corollary, that they 
are educationally more effective because they are 
motivating* Motivation is known to be a strong 
psychological force influencing success in all types 
of learning, not least in language learning. Steven 
McDonough (1981, pp.142^56), in a chapter which 
summarizes the evidence from psychological studies, 
claims with justification that "most teachers will 
agree that the motivation of students is one of the 
most important factors influencing their success or 
failure in learning the language*** Stevick (197)) 
identified five typo of "reward" that are available 
to course designers and teachers. The first of 
these is glossed by McDonough (1981, p. 143) as 
"Relevance - of the content to the students' ^wn 
language needs", and it is this type of relevance 
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that has most frequently been identified as the 
basis for the success of LSP courses. (See Robin- 
son 1980, pp.26-31 and Kennedy and Bolitho 1984, 
pp. 1 4- 16 for further discussion of the literature 
relating to student motivation and the analysis of 
needs.) To conclude this section then, factors thai 
have been seen to have contributed io the devel- 
opment of KSP are primarily political and economic. 
As a direct result of these forces, courses have 
proved to be motivating, and motivation is, in fact, 
the only directly educational factor that has been 
offered us an explanation for LSP's success. But 
can we leave it here, satisfied that the phenomenon 
has been accounted for? 

While we in no way discount the importance of 
such factor* in explaining the growth and success 
of ESP courses, we suggest that any success that 
has been achieved in language learning must be 
attributable to additional factors that have not yet 
been seriously investigated. These take us into 
the realms of linguistic and psychoHnguiatic the- 
ory. 



3 APPROACHES TO THEORY 

In spite of the rapid gro* Lh of ESP/LSP in 
Kurope and around the world, there have been 
problems (or possibly a tack of will, in the context 
of the ongoing duy-to-day struggle of running 
language coursoe) in establishing a theoretical ba- 
sis which can (a) account for its success and (b) 
be extended to other types of language teaching. 
Work in second language acquisition has under- 
standably ignored LSP as a separate phenomenon, 
and within Applied Linguistics apologists for LSP, 
at least at the theoretical level, have been few- 1 



In a published conversation, 1 Brumfit comments; 



I think ESP is more a social phenomenon in 
some ways than a theoretical one. It's social in 
the sense that ESP is only possible if you can 
construct classes out of similar sets of individ- 
uals. 1 

Ah we have already said, there is little doubt 
thst socio-economic pressures are a driving force 
in establishing ESP programmes, and Brumfit is 
right to emphasize the social aspect. But to dis- 
miss ESP as merely a "social phenomenon" is to 
disregard the fact that the "psychological" and 
"linguistic" aspects of language learning have to 
be accounted for. 

A serious attempt to address the theoretical 
iflsue was msde by Widdowson in his book Learning 
Purpone and Language Use (1983), One of Widdow- 
son's essential messages is, however, that an ESP 
programme has to be "located on a scale of speci- 
ficity" and that the more "specific" the course, the 
more restricted the competence of the learner will 
be* A courss where the "objectives" are equi- 
valent to the "aims" leads to "training*' rather than 
"education", according to Widdowson , and 
"training" is seen as the development of merely a 
"refltricted competence"* "It should be recog- 
nized", he writes, "that such confinement, no mat- 
ter how justified it may be on other grounds, runs 
counter to educational principle*!" (p. 108)* If Wid- 
dowson were discussing a "content" subject (such 
a« History), the notion of "restriction" would be 
more meaningful, but since it is the case that he is 
discussing Jan^ua^e learning, we must question 
what this type of restricted competent might be. 
It ih difficult to conceive of a restricted compe- 
tence, in terms of actual language jse, that could 
be a reasonable "goal" for a language course. This 
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is not to say, however, that a course should not be 
selective or "specific *\ All courses, by their na- 
ture, have to select the contexts of language use* 
What io at issue here is the relationship between 
linguistic input and language acquisition. We take 
up this issue in Section 5 as part of our discus- 
sion of the Common Core hypothesis. 

Widdowson favours a type of ESP courso design 
that is "not determined by eventual aims but de- 
cided on by reference to pedagogic objectives" 
(p. 107). "It matters less," he claims, "that a 
course should incorporate the language of a spe- 
cific purpose than that the language it contains 
should lead to purposeful activity" (ibid.)* Ac- 
cording to Widdowson, the " purposeful activity" 
approach would be closer io "education" than 
"training". We find it difficult to accept any di- 
chotomy between "purposeful activity" and the 
"language of a specific purpose", particularly since 
most of the better ESP courses incorporate both* 
In the next section, on ESP practice, we offer some 
examples of such courses, discussed particularly 
from the point of view of methodology* 

ESP teaching often combines the most tradi- 
tional with the most modern classroom practices, 
presenting an apparently paradoxical situation from 
the point of view of learning theory. This has 
been described as an "eclectic* 4 approach, but this 
label is, of course,, unenlightening as to tha rea- 
sons for the success or failure of a teaching pro- 
gramme. It is important to try to account for the 
paradox* 
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4 TASK-ORIENTKD TEACHING AND LANGUAGE 
ACQUISITION 



Many ESP courses use what might be called a 
task-oriented approach to methodology. Others go 
further and base the whole course on a topic-and- 
task syllabus (see, for example, Reynolds 1982). 
The accounts of cuch courses are not very well 
known in the field of Applied Linguistics or En- 
glish Language Teaching. They are either unpub- 
lished or have appeared in journals that are not 
widely read except by LSP specialists. Our evi- 
dence for this is that they are rarely referred to 
by applied linguists. Widdowson t for example, while 
regretting that "methodology has generally been 
neglected in ESP" (1983, p.87*, fails 1o refer to 
some of the most significant reports of method- 
ological experiments. 

We would like to describe three examples of 
task-oriented approaches commonly used on ESP 
courses; they illustrate ESP practice that is rele- 
vant to our subsequent discussion of learning the- 
ory. The first was named by its originators (Edge 
and Samuda 1981) the Method ial a approach, since it 
was seen to conflate course materials and methodol- 
ogy. It was not designed exclusively for ESP, al- 
though the original materials were for Medical Eng- 
lish* Briefly, for each unit of work, the students 
are set a task to perform or a problem to ftolve. 
Each unit then has three stages: Information 
Search, Information Exchange, and Information 
Synthesis. During the Information Search stage, 
the students, working in groups, are 1 engaged In 
discovering facts or opinions (related to the solu- 
tion of the task) from a variety of appropriate re- 
lated sources. These may include written or spo- 
ken mri to rials, and eo aome groups might be read- 
ing, others might be listening to recordings, 
watching <;idec>, or talking to people who have the 
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information. During the Information Exchange 
stage, the students pool the information that has 
been gathered, and the findings are sorted and 
classified as is necessary for the particular lank in 
hand. This stage will always involve discussion 
and often some type of writing. Tho final stage, 
Information Synthesis, is the actual use of the in- 
formation to complete the task or solve the prob- 
lem. 



During each of these three stages the students 
are engaged in "meaningful use" of the target lan- 
guage. To this extent, Method tats subscribes to 
the view that learners acquire the language sub- 
consciously while the conscious mind ts focuased on 
meaning. However, Edge and Samuda also build 
into the model what they call "systems support". 
By "systems" they mean the grammatical, phono- 
logical, and other systems of the language, which 
are "crucial lo successful language learning", and 
the learning of which, they believe, can be sup- 
ported by the teacher through direct teaching and 
the introduction of practice activities, as neces- 
sary, to help the students complete the Information 
Synthesis stage. This \h an example of a paradoxi- 
cal situation; if the linguistically ungraded mean- 
ingful input is the prerequisite of acquisition, what 
is the role of "systems support"? If it works (and 
the evidence is that it (Joes), what are the implica- 
tions for current theories of language acquisition? 
We take up this point below in Section 7* 

The Method ia!s approach has a lot in common 
with much of tho pi'oject work which is used in 
EAP and EOP teaching. A particularly interesting 
example was Herbollch's (1979) work on H Box Kites 14 . 
Working in the University of Kuwait, Herbolich set 
up a student project, designed to teach his stu- 
dents to understand and write technical manuals. 
In the course of this work, each student was re- 
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quired to design, manufacture and fly a box kite, 
and ultimately to compose and produce an instruc- 
tions manual for the kite. It was an important 
underlying principle that in order to write a man- 
ual you must understand the mechanism and con- 
struction of what you are writing about. A very 
complex piece of course design was involved in the 
project, incorporating reading, discussion, organi- 
zation, production, reporting, and so on. 

Other types of project work are also very com- 
mon jri BSP, which, like Herbolich's project, often 
involve the use of original, authentically used 
written find apoken English (see, for example, 
Robinson 1978 and Btoor and St John 1985). That 
is to say, they require the student to tackle the 
comprehension of unsimpllfied texts, which were not 
originally produced as language teaching materials. 

The use of such materials was advocated in an 
influential article by Phillips and Shettlesworth 
(1975), which stresaed the disparity that can arise 
between the demands of materia)** with a pedagogic 
objective and the requirements of the subject 
matter of the students* special fields. The result 
of simplification, they pointed out, can often be 
counter-productive in that students quickly become 
aware of the gap between the language presented 
in the language class and the language which they 
need in order to read their subject text book or 
talk about their company's products or whatever it 
may be that they use the language for. For this 
and other reasons that space prevents us from 
summarizing here, the tendency on most courses 
has been to use original or only slightly adjusted 
texts for listening and reading, even with students 
whoBe English is minimal and even, in some cases 
in our experience, with beginners. 
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Of course, In such cases, the selection of texts 
is particularly important, and the uses to which 
the materials are put are crucial. Special tech- 
niques have been designed to help the learner get 
to grips with difficult original texts. Jo Mc~ 
Donough's Listening to Lectures (1978), for 
example, provides the learner with a specialized 
lecture on an appropriate topic and a detailed 
worksheet to assist in making this and further 
lectures comprehensible. A beginner in the lan- 
guage may do little more with a learned journal 
than recognize that the title of a paper is relevant 
to his research interests (and depending on his 
first language, he may need a dictionary to do 
this). But if this is what Is required of him as a 
preliminary exercise and it is relevant to his 
needs, it is likely to be a successful learning ex- 
perience. 

This type of approach to course design has 
been called by Johnson (1982, pp.192-200) the 
"Deep End Strategy", which is to say that the stu- 
dents are first placed in a situation where they 
need to use the language and are then taught the 
language thoy noed. Johnson points out that the 
strategy "will offend traditionalists in a number of 
ways" and discusses this from the pedagogic 
standpoint. 

By "traditionalists" Johnson probably meant 
practitioners of the audio-lingual school, and the 
Deep End Strategy clearly challenges behaviourist 
language learning principles (see, for example, Lado 
1964) and places itself squarely in the communica- 
tive camp. But it also challenges the more fashion- 
able Input Hypothesis discussed by Krashen (see 
Krashen 1985) and the Teachability Hypothesis of 
Pienemann (1985). The former requires "natural 
input roughly tuned to the learner's level of 
acquisition", that is comprehensible or only a little 
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more difficult then the present level of the learner 
(the "i +■ 1" formula); the latter allows for teaching 
of structures graded to match natural acquisition 
order. The Deep End Strategy, contrary to both 
these hypotheses, permits input that may be ini- 
tially incomprehensible, but which is comprehended 
- and even then sometimes only in part - by the 
detailed study of whatever language items present 
problems In the context. This gradual movement 
towards comprehension of the input might be as- 
sisted by the overt explanation of the text by a 
teacher, by the use of dictionaries or other refer- 
ence materials, or even by translation. 

But before returning to the important role of 
teaching and study in ESP and their relationship 
to language acquisition, we would like to take up 
another theoretical construct which has not under- 
gone much discussion in recent years, namely the 
Common Core. 



5 LSP AND THE COMMON CORE HYPOTHESIS 

The Common Core hypothesis is central to ap- 
plied linguistics as we know it, Its relevance to 
course design has rarely been questioned even by 
advocates of semantic syllabuses, who have incor- 
porated their perception of the Common Core into 
their syllabuses at the level of the linguistic expo- 
nents of functions and notions. This has usually 
been done by advocating a "cyclic" syllabus like 
that suggested by Wilkins (1976, p>59), where "at 
the lowest level" the functions aro used "In the 
simplest and least differentiated manner". 

11 is not our purpose here to discuss exten- 
sions of the term "common core", such as have 
been introduced in recent years to cover some 
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kind of baste or central Reman tics* The term has 
been used to cover the common notional syllabus 
(such elements ae "measurement" and "shape") as 
Lieed in the Nucleus English series* The term has 
also been used in ESP to refer to texts (or other 
linguistic input) which are suitable for use with 
heterogeneous groups of learners such as those on 
Study Skills courses (see, for example, Kennedy 
and Botitho 1984, p*50K These are different uses 
of the term, which have no relation to the applied 
linguistic hypothesis except in so far as they use 
the word "common" with its normal meaning of be- 
longing to alt or many members of a set* 

We are concerned in this paper with the classic 
ntations of the hypothesis, a& found in the 
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THE COMMON CORE OF ENGLISH 

i 1 1 

VARIETY CLASSES VARIETIES WITHIN EACH CLASS 



Region: 



Rl, R2, R3, R4, *»♦ 



Education 

and social standing: 

Subject matter: 

M <ium: 

Attitude: 



El, E2, E3, E4f »»» 



SI, S2 ( S3, S4, 



Ml, M2, ... 



Al ( A2, A3 , A4 ( ... 



Interfe re nee: 



II, 12, 13, 14, 
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work of Quirk et at (1972), Corder (1973), and 
Leech and Svartvik (1975), and the effect that the 
hypotheaia has had on the conatruction of ayl*- 
labusea and the detection of teaching mater iala. 
Quirk et al. (1972, pp.l3f.) preaent the diagram 
reproduced oppoaite, in which the Common Core 
dominated alt varieties. They explain the diagram 
by aaying that "however esoteric or remote a var- 
iety may be, it has running through it a set of 
grammatical and other characteriatica that are 
preaent in all othera.** 

A year later, Corder (1973, p.65) deacribes the 
Common Core, keeping what ia essentially the eame 
concept, but introducing the dimenaion of the lan- 
guage ayllabua in the final ctauae (our italics): 

P- language can be regarded aa a "constellation 
of dialects"* Theae dialecta ar^ rotated to each 
other linguiatically by poaaessing a major part 
of their grammatical ayatema in common. I ahall 
refer to thia aa the common core, which forma. 
Ihe basia of any ayllabua. 

It ia neceaaary to think about what Corder may 
have meant by "basis" in this paaaage. Although 
it ia not clear that thia ia preciaely what he in- 
tended ( he hae often been interpreted aa meaning 
the "firat atage" of a courae, aa in such atatements 
aa the following (from Robinaon 1980, p. 17); 

Moat writing about ESP ia concerned with stu- 
dents in tertiary education who have a 
grounding, albeit inadequate, in 11 common core" 
Engliah. 

Quirk et al. alao clearly held the view that thia 
type of general grounding waa very important in 
language courses, for they wrote {1972, p.29): 
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Attempts to teach a "restricted" language 
("English for Engineers") too often ignore the 
danger in fto doing of trying to climb a ladder 
which ift sinking in the mud; it is no ubo try- 
ing to approach a point on the upper rungs if 
there ift no foundation. 

Since ESP practitioners are clearly ignoring 
their advice, we might ask what it is exactly that 
this "grounding", "foundation", or "core" actually 
consiata of. The diagram presented by P*t Corder 
ie usually used to facilitate explanation: 




fiffifflffi Common core' of the lan^ua^e 
1 1 l| 1 1 1 1 Learner's required repertoire 



Although this 1b presented in relation to "dialect", 
he does, by extension, use it to tlluatrate register. 
The central shaded flection of tho conjoined circles 
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reprcHoute the part of the grammatical system 
{including lexis) that all varieties have in common. 

Leech and Svartvik (1975, Chapter 1 ) clearly 
hold the view that the Common Core consists of 
certain words and sentences that can be used 
"safely" in all situations. Although they say that 
"many of the features of English aro found in all, 
or nearly alt, varieties" and that "general features 
of this kind belong to the "common core" of the 
language", they then go on to approach the matter 
from the reverse position and present, not features 
of the language, but actual instances of language 
as "common core". Hence, (1) below is given as an 
example of the Common Core (and therefore pre- 
sumably as a suitable example for language learn" 
ers), while (2) fails to achieve that distinction. 

(1) Peter's wife was very angry when he 
came home with the girl from the 
discotheque 

(2) Pete's old woman hit the roof when he 
came home with that doll from the 
disco 

This, to us, confused view abandons the "common 
features" approach in favour of a clsssification of 
utterances as "common core" or not. The common 
features approach would have identified the subor- 
dinator "when" and the singular masculine pronoun 
"he", for example, as elements of the Common Core 
of English. These features might be found in any 
vsriety of English, including the informal example 
(2K 

Corder, at least in hie 1973 description, does 
not equate the Common Core with some type of un- 
marked variety of English, as Leech snd Svartvik 
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appear to do- On the contrary, he concedes 
(unlike Quirk et al.) thot 

the possession of the common core atone does 
not enable a learner to hehnve appropriately in 
any particular situation; to do this he needs to 
know those parts of the code appropriate to 
that situation not included in the common core. 

(P.65) 

This might appear to present no theoretical prob- 
lems and leave the way open for an ESP approach 
to teaching, but we would still like to question its 
validity. 

It is clear from this quotation that Corder 
understood the Common Core to be nothing more 
than an abstraction, a construct that would include 
those linguistic items that are common to all vari- 
eties: such items as the plural morpheme, phono- 
logical rules, verb inflections (-fld, for example), 
word order, and perhaps "the first thousand most 
common word types", which account for "90 per 
cent of all word tokens used", mentioned by him 
later in the book (p.214). Now there clearly is a 
problem here. We question firstly whether it is 
possible to conceive of a learner who has a 
grounding in such elements unless they have been 
learned within the context of some variety or 
psoudo- variety (so-called classroom English, for 
example). Certainly when we come to the classroom 
we find it necesssry to present the basic elements 
in some kind of linguistic context. Unless we sim- 
ply talk sbout the target language using the 
learner's mother tongue, we need, at the very 
least, to select instances of language to exemplify 
the forms. And yet two years after his exposition 
of the theoretical construct, Corder himself (1975, 
p.fl) writes: 
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Whero the aims of the learner are not known or 
diffuse [...] wo must attempt to establish what 
are the basic elements of a knowledge of the 
language whHh anyone must possess in order 
to us<* it for any purpose. Thin central body 
of knowledge is sometimes known as "the com- 
mon core**. 

This once more seems to be a call for* the creation 
of some type of proto-variety, some general "baaic" 
English that is suitable for many (if not all) sitir- 
prions, similar to the type of English that Leech 
and Svartvik claim actually exists. 

The problem for approachee of this type is that 
the Common Core does not exiet as a ianguage var- 
iety* It is as much an idealization as Chomsky's 
"ideal speaker-lietener in a completely homogeneous 
speech-community** (19B5, p.3). It Is doubtful 
whether Corder f in view of most of hie writings on 
the subject, seriously belie vee that such a variety 
could be realized; his diagrammatic representation 
(reproduced above) offers the Common Core as no 
more than an abstraction at the Hnguietic level. 

The confusion seems to arise from the unhappy 
transfer of a model of language to a model of lan- 
guage learning. This unhappy shift of focus has 
caused many problems for the course deeigner. A 
speaker of any variety does t by definition, have 
command of the Common Core; he cannot have com- 
mand of the Common Core independently of a var- 
iety* No epeaker can have command of the Common 
Core in a vacuum. Hence there ie no reason what- 
soever why the Common Core cannot be acquired 
from a so-called "special" variety just as well as 
from a more usual classroom variety. Whether one 
IP studying English for Engineering, English for 
Business, or English for Economics, one will in- 
evitably acquire the "core" of the language. This 
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is demonstrated in the following diagram, which il- 
lustrates what could be called "The LSP Model"; 




The "core" of the language is, of course, an es- 
sential part of any one of the innumerable varieties 
of the language. 



6 THE QUESTION OF VARIETIES 

Up to this point we have assumed the validity 
of the concept of "variety* 1 in language. However* 
although it aeemed necessary to concede this con- 
cept in order to present our case against the Com- 
mon Core, it is itself a theoretical construct that 
haa already been seriously challenged* Hudson 
(1980, Chapter 2) argues that the boundaries be- 
tween varieties (including, of course, registers, 



which are "varieties according to use", as defined 
by HalHday, Mcintosh and Sire vena 1964) are bo 
difficult to establish that tno only satisfactory way 
to solve the problems that result is "to avoid the 
notion 'variety* altogether as an analytic or the- 
oretical concept" {p*71), Hudson prefers an "item- 
based" model of language in which "each linguistic 
item is associated with a social description which 
says who uses it, and when". Thus, to use Hud- 
son's examples, We obtained some sodium chloride is 
distinguished from We got soma salt by describing 
the former as "formal, technical" and the latter as 
"informal, no n- technical". There are, of course, 
many social dimensions in addition to "formal" and 
"technical" that determine linguistic realizations 
{see Crystal and Davy 1969 for a discussion of 
some of the dimensions of situational constraint), 
a id s well-developed moiel of this type would 
necessarily be complex* 

In spite of its complexity, this way of ap- 
proaching language analysis has a number of ob- 
vious advantages for applied linguistics. First of 
all, it frees us from the constraints of the model of 
varieties from which the Common Core hypothesis 
derives. Secondly, it focuses on language in use 
and so would appear to be in line with theories of 
process-oriented methodology* Thirdly, it sub- 
scribes to an essentially context-dependent view of 
language and ie, therefore, in line with the LSP 
{"needs") approach to syllabus design. 



7 HOW LANGUAGE WORKS 

One thing that ESP, in conjunction with a great 
deal of recent research into the language of special 
fields and genres, has shown, is that the most im- 
portant factor for the effective use of the langusge 
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ie that the learner has command of the ways in 
which the grammar of the language works to per- 
form specific functions in specific Contexts. It is 
now well understood that grammatical forms are re- 
alizations of meaning not only at the semantic level 
but aleo at the rhetorical level. 1 It is understood 
that f ^e communicative function of a form may be 
variety-specific or ffsn re-specific, and, conversely t 
the variety or genre may govern the selection of 
grammatical form as well as of lexis. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we find the complex NPs of engineering 
texts ("precision height gnuge" t "machine tool loca- 
tion", etc.)* the long comma-free sentences of in- 
surance contracts; the use of post-nominal parti- 
ciples in definite NPs with an anaphoric function, 
which are found in some kinds of scientific writing 
("The heat added increases the kinetic motion of 
the particles" t as described by Swales 1981); and 
(normally) transitive verbs used without an object 
in recipe** ("Place in the ovon"). 

Such form-function relationships differ, of 
courae, from one language to another. In English 
reclpes t for example t we exprese instruction by use 
of the imperative verb t whereas in French the in- 
finitive form ib preferred. When asking direct ion e 
in English t we typically use the interrogative, but 
the Frenchi once again, typically use the infinitive 
"pour alter 0 (see Littlewood 1983 t p.3 for discussion 
of some approaches to the teaching of such points). 

While it is no doubt the case, ae hae often been 
observed, that the same grammatical forms and 
many lexical items can be used in very different 
situations (with some statistical variation), there is 
increasing evidence that there exist certain 
rhetorical dependencies in the sense that the 
choice of word and form relatoe to the communica- 
tive intent of the speaker or writer (see also Bloor 
and Bloor 1985). 
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Another* but closely related factor, is the im- 
portance in the language of what IViddowson 1983 
referrt to as "schemata**, that is, "the cognitive 
constructs which allow for the organization of in- 
formation in long-term memory and which provide a 
basis for prediction** (p<34). This is to do with the 
relationship of utterance to the organization of dis- 
course in terms of mental "frames of reference". 
IViddowson's view is that schematic units can pro- 
vide the basis of the syllabus, but that these are 
related to some kind of general capacity rather 
than to specific use and that we do not, therefore, 
have to worry about the specificity of the language 
(pp.lOGf.)* While we do not disagree with tfiddow- 
son's powerful arguments for the importance of the 
schematic level (p.5V) of language knowledge, we 
believe that the development of language capacity 
in learners is much more closely related to their 
experience of language in specific use than Wid-> 
dowson's arguments allow. This is as true of na- 
tive speakers as it ia of foreign language learners. 
As Swales (forthcoming) says, "Knowledge of the 
conventiorte of a genre is likely to be much greater 
in those who routinely or professionally operate 
with that genre rather than in those who become 
involved in It only occasionally." 

Such knowledge, of the conventions of a genre 
as well ae of grammatical-rhetorical dependencies 
common in a specific field, must be part of what 
the student learns from the language course, and 
frmce our understanding of them ie, to nay the 
least, only partial, it is not possible for ue to list 
many of them In the form of a traditional teaching 
syllabus, even if this would assist us in teaching 
them. What we do know, however, in that unless 
the student is exposed io input of the appropriate 
"special'* language, there is no way that such de- 
pendencies can be acquired. Informal conversation 
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about the weather will not help you very much to 
write an essay on climatic conditions. 

This view of acquisition is not confined to ESP: 
the native speaker child learns to control his or 
her own environment through language (requesting 
food, protecting interests, demanding attention), 
and no given examples of language in use are 
context-free, except for "invented" or classroom 
examples. This is why we can usually recognize 
the sources of quotations from genres with which 
we are familiar. It is also clearly the case that 
native speakers do not have the language ability 
necessary for use In alt situations even though 
they may have the strategies they require to "get 
by" in less familiar contexts. 

This brings us to the role of teaching and 
studying (as opposed to "acquisition") in the LSP 
programme. 



8 ACQUISITION, LEARNING AND TEACHING 

There has been a great deal of work in recent 
years on issues in second language acquisition and 
learning. 9 Yet, in a pile of lengthy research and 
even lengthier discussion, certain issues remain 
unresolved* One of these is the value of teaching 
about the language, and another is the value of 
learners 1 conscious study of aspects of the lan- 
guage. Questions such as "Doea language aware- 
ness asaist in language acquiaiUon?" and "Does de- 
gree of metalinguistic knowledge correlate with ac- 
curate language production?" preserve the distinc- 
tion, as Sorace (1985, pp.239ff.) expresses it, be- 
tween "inter language knowledge" and "procedural 
knowledge". 
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Although some researchers (including Sorace 
1985) have found evidence thai conscious knowl- 
edge may have a beneficial influence on production, 
the debate continues between the "interface posi- 
tion", which permits the influence, and the ^non- 
interface*' position of Krashen, which Btates that 
there can be no direct influence from learned 
knowledge to acquired language, (For discussion 
Bee Ellis 1984, pp.150-55.) 

There are considerable limitations in such 
studies, however, in so far as the LSP classroom is 
concerned. The fact is that, although the acquisi- 
tion of the target language is the major aim of a 
language course, it is not the only one. We have 
already mentioned that the LSP syllabus designer 
gives considerable emphasis to Needs Analysis, and 
it is a fact that a Needs Analysis often reveals that 
learnere require not only those aspects of the lan- 
guage that are "acquired" by native speaker chil- 
dren as part of the natural process, but also as- 
pects of the language that are taught to native 
speakers or learned by them in the course of their 
formal education. Singleton and Little (1985, p.15) 
point out that 

The history of literate societies suggests that 
skills in producing well-formed long-turn dis- 
course have to be taught. 

This is not often recognized. Munby's 
"Taxonomy of language Skills" (Munby 1978) in- 
cludes, without distinction being drawn between 
them, such skills as those involved in phoneme dis- 
crimination (essentially "acquired") and those such 
as "forming the graphemes" or "use of diction- 
aries" (essentially "taught"), 

The point that we are making (and this is dis- 
cussed further in Bloor 1984) is that the LSP (and 
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ERRATUM 



Page 26, first paragraph, final sentence should 
read as follows: 

"Such aspects of language use have little to do 
with the acquisition debate but are essential 
factors in syllabus design and language 
teaching/' 

ence between the acquisition of phonological rules 
and learning to read, or between the acquisition of 
the ability to express communicative functions (as 
described in HalHday 1975, for example) and the 
ability to write advertising copy. How to report 
the results of an experiment or how to lay out a 
business letter have to be taught to native 
speakers and foreigners alike/ Such aspects of 
language use have little to do with syllabus design 
and language teaching. 

Some of the conflicts between the practitioners 
(for example Swan 1985) and the theorists (for ex- 
ample Widdowson 1985) almost certainly stem from a 
failure to make this distinction* Many teachers 
quarrel with theory on the grounds that it fails to 
provide any explanation for why the conscious 
study of language (particularly the written text) 
and the correction of etu dents* written errors, do 
actually seem to work - at least if done within 
certain systematic pedagogical constraints. 

Essentially, literacy is a "learned 11 (even a 
"taught"), rather than an "acquired" skill* Once 
reading and writing have been learnt, of course, it 
is likely that the practice of these skills supports 
language acquisition. The reading and writing of 
specific texts exposes the language user to in- 
creased linguistic input of grammar and lexis used 
with proper rhetorical purposes, thus supporting 
natural acquisition processes. Perera (1986), in an 
article on native speakers* language acquisition and 
writing, provides evidence that, in writing, chil- 
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dren uae conalrucliona that they do not uae tn 
apeech. The evidence (mainly from child ren'e 
writing) demonatratea that M particularly literary" 
atructurea (eome typea of conatttuent order, formal 
relative clauaee and non-finite adverbial clauaes, 
for example) are learned from reading rather than 
from oral-aura) communication aince they rarely oc- 
cur in natural apeech* The appearance of new 
written alrucluree has been identified in the writ- 
ing of children of twelve, and there ia every rea- 
son to auppoae that investigation into the written 
language of aecond language learnera would yield 
the game reaulte* 

The taek of the LSP teacher ia, therefore, not 
only to provide the optimum conditions for lan- 
guage acquiattion but algo to teach the uaea of 
language and literacy that are appropriate to the 
needa of the learnera* 



9 CONCLUSIONS 

To aummarize our poailion, we argue that 

1. A major problem in identifying the theoretical 
base of ESP atema from the unfortunate 
influence that the Common Core Hypolheaia 
hoe had on eyllabue deaign and on applied 
Hnguiate* perceptions of language learning. 
Thie ta the reault of a confuaion between a 
model of a "theory of language** and a model 
of a "theory of language learning**. 



2. Once it ia under atood that Hngujattc compe- 
tence (not jual "limited competence") comes 
from language in uae (and that thia meana 
language uaed in specific situations) the 
aucceaa of LSP may be accounted for* 
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3. LSP employs teaching strategies (in particu- 
lar the "Deep End Strategy") that are incom- 
patible with certain theories of language 
acquisition* We explain the success of these 
strategies by claiming not only that learners 
need to be involved in the use of language 
appropriate to their needs, but also that by 
its nature this language must be "specific"* 
It is only by exposure to "specific" language 
that learners can learn the appropriate 
grammatical and lexical dependencies* 

4. A language learner is as likely to acquire 
"the language" from one variety as from an- 
other, but the use of language, being geared 
to situation and participants, is learned in 
appropriate contexts* This view supports a 
theory of language uee as the basis of lan- 
guage acquisition theory* 

5* In mo*H cases the teaching of a language in- 
volves much more than providing the 
optimum circumstances for acquisition. Al- 
though these are essential, the teacher is 
also responsible for teaching those aspects of 
language use that have to be taught even to 
native speakers; cultural conventions and the 
system and uses of literacy* 



NOTES 

1* The tendency has been for linguists who are 
not themselves ESP practitioners to stress 
the similarities between ESP and "general" 
English teaching, usually distorting the 
nature of ESP in the process. We must, 
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however, point to the work of Peter Strevens 
and John Sinclair, who are notable exceptions 
to this general trend. Strevens has been 
largely responsible for the development of 
ESP as a separate branch of ELT, and 
Sinclair has consistently encouraged ESP 
teaching and (of particular relevance to the 
concerns of this paper) the use of original 
eource materials as the basis for course 
design. He continues to direct research at 
the University of Birmingham into the nature 
of text, which has serious implications for 
language teaching. 

2. "Talking Shop* 1 , EVT Journal 36.1, p.30. 

3* Although it is not central to the arguments 
in this paper , it is worth mentioning that 
ESP classes do not, in fact, always contain 
individuals working in precisely the same 
field. At Beading and Warwick Universities, 
among other places, courses have been held 
with heterogeneous groups of language 
learners, but which incorporate a strong 
element of individualized activity in order to 
allow students to use materials relevant to 
their own individual fields. 

4. For work on rhetorical structure in English 
for Science and Technology, see Trimble 1985. 
For further discussion of the relationship of 
grammar to rhetorical structure, see Bloor 
and Bloor 1985. 

5* Excellent overviews of this work can be 
found in Ellis 1984, Singleton and Little 1984, 
and Hyltenstam and Pienemann 1985, 

6* There are also areas where the distinction is 
not so clear. Do we, for example, learn or 
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acquire spelling? Do we learn or acquire the 
ability to comprehend figurative language? 
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